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THE NATIONAL ANTIPATHY TO THE NEGRO. 
Barrp Prize Oration, By Ropert Exsor Speer, 89, PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE most painful problem confronting the nation to-day 

is the presence of the freedman. He was stolen from 
his native land. With horrors which can never be told, he 
was borne by force to a strange country, and here, at the bid-" 
ding of the trader’s lash, was sunk into inhuman slavery. 
The results were hideous and awful. The negro was pos- 
sessed of reason; slavery made him a craven beast of 
burden. He might have been a prince among his people; 
slavery made him an outcast in social life. He had laws 
and hope; slavery deprived him of the right to cherish 
them, shackled him with the restraints of civil inequality, 
made justice blind before him in the courts of law, and 
barred in his face the gates of the House of God. 

For more than two centuries there was no hour when 
this institution of legalized human bondage did not grow 
stronger and more bitter, including all crimes, suggesting 
all meannesses, severing all ties. It issued at last in the 
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gigantic iniquity of the Slave Power. With enormous 
wealth and influence, with blunted and blindfolded con- 
science, with hearts steeled with the haughtiness of ances- 
tral pride, this Power sought to gain control of the National 
Government and to make slavery a permanent and consti- 
tutional principle. No longer did the intelligence of the 
negro stand in the way, for the generations of his degrada- 
tion had embruted him. Marvellous duplicity and con- 
summate corruption in statecraft, enabled it for years to 
frame public policies, to dictate political principles, and to 
control every department of our government, until at last it 
made covenant with death, and with hell stood at agree- 
ment, and in the frantic dance of secession wavered and 
went out amid the horrors of the whirlpool in which it 
would fain have engulphed the nation. 

The fall of its presumptuous ambitions seemed to leave 
with the South an embittered and unrelenting hate of the 
black man. The tyranny of reconstruction and the part of 
the negro in the legislation of the emancipated, yet devas- 
tated and defeated States, while with the intimidating aid 
of national troops they restrained this enmity, made it only 
more determined, more bitter and more cautiously resolute. 
At last the South could endure no longer. The burden of 
taxation had become intolerable, threatening confiscation. 
Bonded indebtedness was enormous. The sweet voice of 
industry died to a sullen silence. The time of humiliation 
was reached, and the maddened whites, though. under the 
forms of law, struck off the chain, left the negro his equality 
on the statutes, but proclaimed openly, as in the morning 
song of the new South they proclaim to-day, that the white 
race must dominate in a land consecrated by their fathers’ 
blood. 

This is the political problem of the race that was in bonds. 
It can be trusted to the future. The nation has passed judg- 
ment on the freedman’s case in equity, and has declared that, 
equally with every citizen, he shall share civil and political 
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rights. The free acceptance of that judgment by the South 
depends on the moral and social standing of the negro—and 
this question transcends political prejudices. It will patiently 
but persistently force itself upon us until we answer it. Is 
our antipathy to the negro a natural, God-given instinct, or 
is it a blind, unreasoning enmity, acquired by association of 
his name and character for two centuries with the servile 
subjection of an alien and menial race? The soft, winning 
voice of the South answers, as it answered when he was still 
a slave, “Disturb not with harsh words the serenity of the 
motherland. Leave this problem to us and we will work it 
out ; it may be in tears, but it shall be with justice.” In tones 
almost pathetic, they ask for patient indulgence and sympa- 
thy, and the question has been left to them, must be left to 
' them ; and how have they answered it? By assuming first, 
that the negro is by nature an alien and subject race, by 
guaranteeing fullness of justice to him and fondling him as 
a kindly and dependent being only when he is content to 
receive his rights distinctly, separate from the White race, 
and to surrender them when his maintenance might mean 
encroachment on the inherited privileges of the dominant 
people. An inexorable caste grinds him down, denies that 
his race was ever made in the image of God, denies that he 
is of one blood with all nations of men, denies all duty and 
responsibility in regard to him, sinks him in deep humilia- 
tion and uplifts before him once more the banner of the 
\ ‘ bondman’s master, “Stand aside, thou slave, I am holier 
than thou!” And all this is justified on the ground that it 
is a natural and legitimate instinct. It is true, that it may 
be natural to the men of this generation, but the whole 
spirit and prejudice are false feelings engendered by seven 
generations of uncondemned property in the African slave. 
It is not strange that out of the sown seed of the eternally 
false and inhuman principle of his natural subjection we 
have reaped a harvest of heart-breaking sorrows and filled 
the national garners with the ashen fruits of sectional strife. 
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With admirable meekness the negro makes no violent 
complaint, presents no grievance that his liberties are too 
few. He only protests that it is unjust that a distinctive 
mark of his race, over which he has no control, should sub- 
ject him to arbitrary, and galling, and ignominous discrim- 
inations. He does not deny that it is wise that an educa- 
tional and property test should qualify his unrestricted right 
to the franchise. Only it is insisted upon that this same 
test shall apply equally to his white neighbor. 

This and other political reforms are part of the treasure 
of the future. But after them all the great and painful 
and wearisome problem will be still untouched. Shall the 
negro stand on a social equality with the white man? And 
though with indignant and clamorous voice the old feudal 
South answers, as it has answered, that it can never be, and 
the new South responds, as it has responded, that the attempt 
to accomplish it will lead those States through sorrows com- 
pared with which the woes of reconstruction shall be as the 
fading dews of morning before the roaring flood, in each 
cxse our one reply must be the only one consistent, alike 
with the great truths of revelation and the common moral 
dictates of humanity, repeated, if need be, again and again, 
and again purified, if need be, once more by the nation’s 
tears. When the negro is worthy of social equality his 
color shall be no barrier. It is the voice of Necessity, and 
Necessity is an imperious teacher. It is the voice of Justice 
that for every drop of blood drawn by the lash, and for 
every drop shed by the sword, and for every drop lost 
to-day in the chain gangs of an abominable convict system, 
even at the eleventh hour there shall be reparation. 

If it be objected that all this is radical and impolitic, we 
can only reply, in the march of moral progress, conserv- 
atism is the party of yesterday. The new conscience has 
dictated its commands, and will brook no refusal of obedi- 
ence. It is not advisory. It is imperative. It draws its 
inspiration from religious principle. It stands on the eternal 
truth. It shuns the wounds of bruised souls. It oppresses 
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no hearts. It builds its empire on an entire human equality. 
Hither let us turn our faces, away from the last dark vestige 
of slavery to the last enfolding glory of human liberty, away 
from the evening twilight to the radiance of the morning 
dawn. 











INSPIRATION. 


Snow flakes, falling through the night, 
Try to hush the surging storm, 

While within, the fireside’s light 
Makes my study bright and warm. 


Sitting by the fire’s soft heat, 
Looking back to other days, 

Recollections, sad and sweet, 
Are unfolded in the blaze. 


Round my room my book-friends wait me, 
Willing always at my call 

With their richest thoughts to freight me; 
And I love them, one and all. 


But to-night I’ve lost the zest 

For their murmurings, wise and low, 
For the spirit of unrest 

Is upon me,—will not go. 


Thoughts arise—I cannot speak them— 
Thoughts I know not how to say, 

Fill me, though I do not seek them, 
Rising with the flame-light’s play. 


Inexpressible and peaceless, 
Wordless,—almost formless, too,— 

Feelings haunt me, strong and ceaseless, 
Vaguely thrill my spirit through. 


Snow flakes falling hour by hour, 
Try to hush the surging storm ! 
Spirit of Poetic Power, 
Dimly I discern thy form! 


Soothe me with thy soft caress, 
Calm the whirlwind in my mind! 

As the snow flakes’ clinging dress 

Tames the temper of the wind. 
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JANE HEATH. 


| getnfes between the Monongahela and the meeting of 
the twin daughters of the Susquehannah, on a line 
from the latter toward the setting sun, straight as the crow 
flies, lies the Valley of Sabbath Rest. Off to the north- 
ward the long even crest of Tussey’s Mountain lifts its blue 
shadows against the sky. Hickory and silver beech, poplar 
and oak, yellow pine and green spruce, cover it with a 
rough shaggy mantle, save where the outcropping rock 
betrays the entrance to the stores of nature’s iron treasure- 
house. There are no roads over Tussey’s Mountain, and 
the land beyond is a strange country to those who live in 
the Valley of Sabbath Rest. The southern boundary of the 
valley is formed by the rolling, waving swells of the Terrace 
Ridges, which rise and fall like the surges of a troubled sea. 
Ever and again with a charming petulance of temper break- 
ing away from their close friendship one from another, and 
oftering, with some pretense of consistent kindness, a view 
of the full varying richness of the stately mountains beyond, 
with the intervening valleys, and off far in the distance the 
solemn grandeur of the haughty Blue Mountains. Just 
beyond the Terrace Ridges, through Tatman’s Gap, one of 
those rough breaks in the hills of which we have spoken, 
stretches away the Hollow of Wahalah. It is not so wide 
nor so open as the Valley of Sabbath Rest. There is more 
forest and the brooks are wider, and whatever happens in 
the neighboring country there often breaks forth an ugly 
wickedness of temper which makes it unpleasant for people 
to meet in dark places or on dark nights. It is different in 
the Valley of Sabbath Rest. Nothing ever happens to 
disturb the unbroken quiet of the green fields, the peaceful 
river, and the broad woodlands. A spirit of everlasting 
peace has settled down over the land, and the most wicked 
thing ever done there is to gather the folk in the great halls 
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of the country mansions on wintery nights and tell weird 
stories of strange deeds done in Wahalah Hollow. 

And yet, at the time of which we write, which was many 
years ago, they were not all bad people over in the Hollow. 
Philip Shively and his son kept open house for wanderers 
and for the poor. The good people of Paradise, as Waha- 
lah folk contemptuously named our restful valley, told no 
bad tales of Philip Shively. Day and night were alike to 
him in his generous good feeling to all. His wife and 
daughters gone years ago, he and his son had withdrawn, 
each into himself and the other, and their lives and charac- 
ters were, in their persistent reticence, and yet kindly benev- 
olence, unsolvable mysteries to all. Of course there was no 
church and only a very bad school-house in Wahalah, but 
if there had been a church neither Philip nor Reuben 
Shively would have gone. To be sure, when the circuit 
preacher came in the late fall, the only house where he 
could safely stay till in a more hospitable valley was the 
Shively’s, but even there, though he was kindly treated, 
there was a tacit, yet distinct understanding, that on the 
one theme, the only theme of the preacher’s life, there was 
to be a respectful but utter silence. This was the crown- 
ing element of the mystery in which these two were in- 
volved in the eyes of the good people of our valley. What 
Philip Shively and his son believed, or whether they believed 
anything at all, was absolutely unknown, and that fact alone, 
cut them off finally and completely from the sympathies and 
affections of Sabbath Rest; and our young men and young 
women looked on Reuben Shively, handsome young man 
though he was, as a heretic, as worthy of condemnation as 
the rest of the sinners of the Hollow. 

And yet it always seemed to me, from the first, that Jane 
Heath was a little out of sympathy with this feeling. Old 
Thomas Heath, her father, was not. Of all the older men 
he was the most radical and eager. Repeatedly he had 
urged the elders to bring together all the able-bodied men 
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and go over and clean out the wickedness of Wahalah 
Hollow, root and branch. Some of the wiser of the old 
men thought, however, that it was hardly a feasible under- 
taking, and that, even if it succeeded, some widows would 
be weeping when they came back through Tatman’s Gap, 
and one of the more liberal of the elders, who lived up on 
the side of Terrace, across the mountain from the Shively’s, 
said he thought there were some people in the Hollow he 
should be sorry to see molested, and that sent Thomas 
Heath home, as it always did, in a rage. Jane Heath’s 
character was wholly different. Where she got it no one 
knew. It might have come partly from grandmother 
Bronnie, Mrs. Heath’s mother, but there were things about 
Jane which were inexplicable. She was not a handsome 
girl, at least we young fellows of Paradise never thought so. 
She always took her part in the pleasures we young people 
had, and they were not manifold, and always double her 
part of the labor. Every household in the Valley that had 
ever seen trouble knew Jane Heath and loved her with a 
kind of respectful, superstitious love, and yet among us all 
she never found a lover, for Jane was too good. She was 
rich in all those elements of sympathetic feeling out of 
which friendships grow. There was in her a loving truth- 
fulness of character that made us all anxious to serve her, 
and yet all her affections seemed to be set upon something 
which we could never apprehend, and with which or with- 
out, her pure, holy nature felt we must ever live out of sym- 
pathy. Jane Heath was hard to understand, impossible 
fully to understand, but she filled up the life of old Thomas 
Heath, which without her would have been a bitter, ugly 
thing. When Heath would come home with angry remon- 
strances against the suggestion that any good thing was in 
Wahalah, Jane knew how to soothe and comfort him with- 
out further arousing him by her own belief that it was very 
possible that there were some over the mountain who were 
as good people, measured by kindness to others, as any in 
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Paradise. Any one who could manage Thomas Heath 
when in one of his bellicose religious moods was a blessing 
to Sabbath Rest, and Jane was accorded, though silently 
and with that modest absence of prominence on her part 
which was proper in our community, some real measure of 
rural respect. 

Jane Heath was particularly useful, as one would judge 
from her character, in cases of trouble and sickness. The 
sympathetic touch, the responsive eye, the quick mind, the 
plain sweet face, opened every sick household to her, and it 
was in this way—a strange way—that she met Reuben 
Shively. 

The hill which formed the western wall of Tatman’s Gap 
was, of all the Terrace Ridges, the roughest, the craggiest, 
the most imposing in silent, heavy-browed solemnity, where 
the gnarled and storm-twisted oaks did not give it the air 
of independent sullenness. The out-jutting cliffs stood 
forth as a bold protest against the advances which the hill 
across the gap, with its straight, arrowy forests and soft, 
swelling slopes, seemed continually to be intent on making. 
Just over the brow of this roughest crag on the Hollow 
side, the hill had, ages ago, broken in and left a great half- 
level place sunken in the upper side and filled with the 
cold dark waters of a mountain lake. From this point the 
slope dropped rapidly again, covered at first with the same 
rough woodland as above, and then reaching through 
thicket and half-cleared land down to the main roadway 
and the Bamworth brook. The small lake on the hillside 
had long been known as Wahalah waters, and the little 
silver stream, which was its outlet, flowed off along the 
Tatman’s Gap road, went howling madly, hilariously, down 
the gap, and at last, with a half-disconsolate protest, plunged 
out from the mountain side into the meadow stream which, 
in a contented, active way, crossed over the farm lands into 
the stately river of the Valley of Sabbath Rest. It was by 
the dark Wahalah water one black night in the last week 
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of winter that some ruffian of the Hollow, who hated the 
Shivelys for the good deeds they had done, attacked Philip 
Shively and escaped into the night, leaving the old man 
with scarcely enough strength to creep off down the Bam- 
worth road, which name the Tatman road received after 
crossing the Ridges, to where the woods opened out on his 
fields and he could see the light of his own dwelling. With 
painful and weary effort he reached the door to fall at the 
feet of his son. It was a new experience for Reuben 
Shively, and he sat down to think. He did not know how 
to care for the injured man. He knew of no one in Wah- 
alah who could. Sick at heart, he took what steps of relief 
he could and walked out into the night. Something led 
his steps up to the Ridges. With a sudden, hopeful, yet 
doubting thought, he crossed by a familiar path, rushed 
over the fields with tense activity, hurried up the lane lined 
- with the orderly cherry trees, through the orchard, to the 
homestead of the Heaths. Jane sat at the hearthside alone, 
though it-was late. She rose up. “Jane Heath,” said 
Reuben, with a wealth of importunate entreaty in his tones. 
* Jane Heath, my father is injured; we need you. Come.” 

Jane Heath hesitated not a moment: “ Reuben Shively, 
I will go.” 

Hastily gathering what she needed for such emergencies 
as this, knowing her father had learned not to worry about 
her continual absence, she looked once steadily into 
Shively’s eyes and then they two went out into the night. 
Not a word was spoken by the way. They climbed the 
rough path, passed down by the dark Wahalah water, 
along the dismal road, out into the open fields and up the 
pathway to the Shively house. Old Philip was lying where 
Reuben had placed him, now tossing about restlessly and 
now lying still in the patience of agonizing pain. Jane saw 
that hope was very small, but that there was hope, and 
Reuben read it on her face. 
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“Jane Heath,” said Reuben, “you think that there is 
hope, faint hope. I know that there is no hope. He will 
see no more the sun rise in the morning. He will see no 
fl; more the dark Wahalah water. You will do your best to 

make him easy, Jane Heath, but speak not to him or to me 
_ of your faith.” 

Jane Heath looked up from her seat beside the bed and 
smiled, and Reuben went out again into the open air. 
Philip Shively was lying still and silent. She spoke; he 
heard no sound, he saw no sight, unless he heard those 
voices and saw those forms which are not perceived with 
the faculties of sense, and yet it was plain from his coun- 
tenance that there was a struggle, some battle was fought, 
the same old battle that is fought in every true life. The 

iy old memories and beliefs of his youth came back. The 
bitter doubt of his after life rose up in battle against them, 
and the truth prevailed. The tight drawn lines of his brow 
softened, and just as the long gray streamers of dawn cleft 
the dark clouds which rested on the eastern hills, the son 
came in and saw the father pass away with that ineftable 
smile which is the outward sign of the immeasurable joy 
of a reconciled human soul. 

Reuben Shively did not understand it. He remembered 
his life, and so much of his father’s life as had been given 
him to know, and this strange expression it was impossible 
to account for. What was its meaning? He reached his 
home in the Southern land, his mother and his two sisters 
and the holy joy of their love among themselves. The 
traditions of their faith came back to him, the unquestioning 
belief of his boyhood, and then the close associated sorrows— 
the death of his sister, and their patient endurance of irre- 
parable loss and affliction; and then his other sister fol- 
lowed, and the father, frantic almost, still bowed to the 
eternal will, and was content; and last of all he and his 
father were left alone. It all came over him like a storming 
flood. Philip Shively and he had looked upon their sorrow 
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and rebelled. Years had passed away. During them all 
they had stood where, that wretched day, they had deter- 
mined to stand. And, now, here lay his father speaking 
even in death, bearing witness to the old truth. And here, 
in Jane Heath, was the incarnation of undying but, to 
humanity, frail obedience. Where did he take his place ? 

“Jane Heath,” he said, “that is all. I will take my 
father to the Southern land. He wished to be taken there. 
You have been kind to us. I thank you.” 

Jane Heath rose up slowly. Half-hesitatingly she walked 
out of the house of the dead. Slowly she passed over the 
Ridges by the dark Wahalah waters, down into the Valley 
of Sabbath Rest. While Reuben Shively, as soon as was 
possible for him, departed to bury his futher in the South- 
ern land. 

It was harvest time when he came back over the long 
smoky stretches of the Blue Mountains. Crossing in soli- 
tude, hills and valleys, till he came down at last into 
Wahalah Hallow, reached the Bamworth road, tarried for 
a moment over Bamworth brook, and then silently walked 
on to the house he had left in the last weeks of the dreary 
winter. He stopped with his hand on the gate, and looked 
out over the country and sighed. It was different from the 
land whence he had come out, the land that contained now 
almost all that was dear to him. Yet, that was the same 
sun, which was hanging above the mountains, transforming 
the whole land from its sombre dreariness to a gorgeous 
radiance. It was the same sun, too, that had shone on him 
all the years of his struggle, and of his father’s struggle. 
Should he keep up that conflict between his will and the 
Eternal Will? Was there any hope of victory for him, or 
even of a truce? His father failed, and he knew he was not 
a stronger man than his father. And even if the end of the 
struggle should be the supremacy of his own will over him- 
self, over his perception of truth, over his whole nature, 
what was it worth? And if he should succeed thus in the 
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struggle, why should not his neighbor also; and then sup- 
pose he and his neighbor came in conflict? If his neighbor 
so willed it, why might he not slay him as his father was 
slain by the dark Wahalah Water? Sadly and despond- 
ently Reuben Shively turned away from these thoughts and 
looked again over the scene spread out before him. He 
lifted his eyes from the ground at his feet and he saw that 
his lands needed him, his house needed him. The lands of 
other men, up and down the Hollow, were rich in their fruit- 
ful abundance. Orchards, here and there, were loaded with 
their luxurious fruitage. Hillside and meadow, hill-top and 
vale had their joy made full in the cheerfulness of liberality. 
But Reuben Shively’s lands and Reuben Shively’s life had 
failed together in the chief purpose of their creation, tor the 
first brought forth no fruit, and the last had missed its 
highest duty and its noblest privilege. Reuben opened the 
gate to enter. He heard a step and a voice behind him. 

“ Reuben Shively, 1 have watched for you. Is all well? 
Will you come to the Church of Peace, to-morrow ?” 

“1 thank you, Jane Heath; I will not come.” 

And he walked on up the path. Jane turned and went 
over the Ridges in the rich beauty of the harvest sunset. 
She had grown much the past months, not in physical life 
only, but in the deep inner life which shows forth in fea- 
ture, in voice, in every motion and habit of life.. She was 
not satisfied at present. She had hoped that Reuben might 
follow his father in accepting once more what was to her all 
truth; but his last reply seemed to show the same old oppo- 
sition to the sacred beliefs of the Valley of Sabbath Rest. 
But the ever-present question was not so negatively settled 
as Jane Heath thought; for the struggle in Shively’s life 
raged all that night. Jane’s words had fanned the flame of 
battle, and Reuben went on the morrow to the Church of 
Peace. Before the people of Paradise had come in any 
numbers, he stole in and sat where he would not be seen. 
The air of the place was restful to him after his bitter strug- 
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gle, though he knew that some of his supports had gone 
down; and yet, in a glee of exultant strength, he felt that 
there were still many ramparts to go before he could be 
made to stand as one with those about him, these self-abased 
people of the Valley, if only Jane Heath would not look at 
him with those large, questioning eyes. Reuben heard little 
of the service. His thoughts were in the Southern land, 
and the sweet voices of the country girls chimed in with 
the music of the swelling waters of far distant streams. But 
one passage of the earnest, simple preacher went home to 
him. The speaker was referring to the restrictions on all 
life; how all forms of existence are always, and inevitably, 
_ conditioned by superior forces; that there is no liberty 
except under the direction and control, often only partially 
exercised, of dominant powers; that the true life is the one 
most lovingly and truly obedient. With the last words, 
Reuben slipped out into the glorious sunlight and the rich 
mountain air. He needed time for thought. 

On the top of the Terrace Ridges, above the dark Wahalah 
water, where one can look down over the Wahalah Hollow 
to the south, and out to the north over the Valley of Sab- 
bath Rest, Reuben Shively threw himself down. It was 
high noon when he closed his eyes. It must be the final 
struggle. The western hills reached emulously up for the 
sun’s warm embrace when he arose, and the truth had con- 
quered. Reuben saw life in a new light as he looked out 
over the valleys and the mountains, and the light was thé 
light of love. The evening shadows had not yet fallen, and 
the fields of Paradise were beautiful. The scent of mown 
grass on the evening air; the russet elegance of the waving 
grain waiting the ready yet half-reluctant hand of the reaper ; 
the gentle, tuneful rustle of the ripening corn; the tinkle of 
the sheep bells; the stately elegance of the slow-moving 
river, all these spake to the lonely watcher with a world of 
passionate eloquence, and with one voice they told him to 
obey and love, and he knew that it was well. With one 
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last, sweeping glance, he turned and strode off down the 
mountain-side to the Wahalah water, and there, where the 
little stream stole off out of this hollow of human sorrows 
into the Valley of Peaceful Rest he found Jane Heath. She 
looked up at his unexpected coming and saw his face. 

“ Reuben,” said she, “you have fought the great fight, — 
and gained the victory. I am glad for you.” 

“ Jane,” he replied, “‘I have struggled and the truth has 
conquered. I am at one with you,” and he stretched out 
his arm toward the valley. “Jane,” he continued, “ Jane, 
I have need of you, need always of you. Come with me, 
away to the southern land.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and the evening breeze 
ruffled the dark Wahalah water. 

“T will go, Reuben.” 

*“ Come, then, before the shadows lengthen, and we will 
see Thomas Heath.” 

Through the sweet-scented forest, over the summer flow- 
ers, these two went side by side, across the well-clad fields, 
up the lane lined with the orderly cherry trees, through 
the orchard to the house of Thomas Heath. And they 
found the master seated, as he was wont to sit, on his worn 
bench under the walnut trees, with his hands crossed on 
his cane and his chin resting on his hands. The two knelt 
down reverently before him and asked his blessing. He 
spoke no word. They looked in his face. It was plain he 
slept; but from that sleep there is no waking, and Jane 
Heath was alone in the world. 

The simple, earnest preacher who came to lay Thomas 
Heath among his fathers, gave Thomas Heath’s daughter 
to Philip Shively’s son, and in the middle of barley harvest 
these two, the manliest son that ever dwelt in Wahalah 
Hollow, and the truest woman in all Paradise, went off 
together to the southern land, and in the Valley of Sabbath 
Rest their memory is a perennial joy. 

R. E. SPEER. 
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THE LIGHT OF LIFE. 
Barrp Prize Porm, sy Witi1am Laine Merrit, New Yor«. 


HE worn-out way and old familiar soul, 
The Sphinx-like look that maddens mortal gaze, 
The light we grope for through the dim, dense haze, 
The oft-heard tale of an all-taunting scroll, 
Ah! the familiar soul and worn-out ways! 


Tell you a tale untold of human tongue? 

In older mines disclose more dazzling ore? 
Embark upon new seas whose rhythmic roar 
Shall chant you hymns and songs as yet unsung? 
Then find me sorrow never felt before. 


Our lowly lays of earthly bale or joy 

In man or woman’s life, are sweeter far 
Than hymns whose harmony our voices mar. 
To God divine things leave we might alloy, 
We cannot soar above our natal star. 


Although our lives be waves of drifting seas, 
Billows of ebbing or of flowing mains 
Beneath a moon that ever fills and wanes, 
How dear the monotone of pain or ease 

In life’s recurring phases and refrains! 


I, 


Sorrow we love and death’s familiar dirge 

As watchers dwelling by a stormy shore 

Are lulled to midnight quiet by the surge 

That mournfully laments forevermore 

The weltering waters’ unavailing war. 

So love we death and dusk, the weighty veil 
Wherewith he hides his face; him we implore 
When fades away before a driving gale 

The lurid purple of our dreams’ last phantom sail. 


Of little lives the little pain and ache 

We love them dearly as we love our soul, 

They are mere ripples on the placid lake, 

Mere shade that shows the saintly aureole. 

And well we love the muffled, desolate toll 

That tells of other men and women’s tears, 

Their grief and wailing quiet and console 

Our selfish grief; our brothers’ woe endears 

Our brothers’ soul for we are slaves to common fears. 
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From the beginning far as to the end 

We worship thee, our Holy Lord of Death, 
And thee we praise forever as we wend 

Our weary pilgrimage with bated breath 

And downcast face, for well the Preacher saith 
The world is vanity. All joy is vain 

And nought but death’s oblivion comforteth 
The sin-cursed spirits, the true heirs of Cain 


Haunted through day and night by visions of the slain. 
Slain faith and slaughtered hope and murdered love! 


Dream-voices re-arisen from the deep! 

White wings that flutter down from skies above 
In floods of light that burst upon our sleep! 
But no, forever must the women weep 

And men must work their weary lives away 


Though tempest rave and heaven's whirlwinds sweep, 


And vain as love would be a joyous lay 
Melodious with the music of a brighter day. 


Since men have trod upon the virgin soil, | 
Has echoed unavailingly the cry 

Of famished children, weak with toil and moil, 
Entreating for a glimpse of azure sky, 

So piteously entreating but to die! 

And unavailing yet their wail shall be 

Until the end of things. Why pray and sigh? 
Souls are but empty sails that o’er the sea 

Fly sullenly before the wind of destiny. 


Athwart the purple cloudland of the west 
The hand of fate, in characters of flame 

Has traced the vanity of endless quest 

Of everlasting faring towards the same 

Old Paradise, familiar to all fame. 

Ah! Never may we reach our distant goals 
And never hear the all-enlightening Name, 
For hark! the surge’s ominous thunder-rolls! 


The storm-blast drives us to the strand of shipwrecked souls! 


Il. 
But yet, but yet, like lonely castaways 
Marooned upon some bare and rocky isle, 
We scan the waste of waves with straining gaze— 
Hope lies not dead, as we had deemed erewhile— 
And phantom argosies in dream beguile 
2 
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Our fancy with faint visions of full sails 
And golden prows. We follow, mile on mile, 
Till, mid the purple haze, their glory pales, 
Leaving behind a shimmer of slow-fading trails. 


And still we watch at dark the distant star, 
Beacon that lifts the soul to heaven’s height ; 

Its rising and its setting mark afar 

The birth or death of Hope and Love and Light. 
Its rays illume our spirit’s densest night, 

And seem to float, like unseen angel wings, 

From skies that were familiar once to sight, 
Wakening remembrances of dearest things, 
Deserted truths, lost beauties of forgotten springs. 


Between the infinite sea and infinite sky 

Our days are passed in reaching after dreams— 
Fair dreams of heaven, whose halo may not die 
In groping blindly after random gleams, 
Reflections from a primal light that streams 
Through luminous cloud-rifts of the gloomy past 
Over the present’s dusk, in dubious beams 

And flickering rays that, dying, seem to cast 

A luring glamour which eludes us to the last. 


Above the roar and rumor of the surge, 

The strife of wind and wave, we seem to hear 
Voices of singing seraphim emerge 

Out of the twilight reaches, voices dear, 

But yet how frail beside the calm and clear 
Large utterances voiced in bygone time, 

When man moved, free from every shade of fear 
And unpursued by haunting curse of crime, 

In all the glory and the light of Life sublime. 


Blindly we reach out toward the primal past 
Until, crushed under by the awful weight 

Of bygone zons, mightiest minds at last 

Must fall. And yet, if man could penetrate 
Within the hidden dark of unknown Fate, 
Then he would kneel in awe before the Light— 
The Light of Life, whose flame inviolate 


In splendor streams and sweeps from heaven’s height 
Through past and present and the fearful future’s night. 
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fully than man. 


that it does mean. 








III. 


Then Truth is not a song, a vague ideal, 
The varying color of a rainbow beam ; 

And Life is not a poet’s moody dream, 

Mere music or wan moonshine—Life is real. 


Our joys and sorrows are not vanities, 
Weeping and laughter are not idle shows ; 
For to a loving friendship they disclose 
The soul’s eternal truths and mysteries. 


Our God is not a dream-god, as some say, 
Our faith a childish droning of dim creeds ; 
Behold our martyrs’ grand heroic deeds, 
To all an acting of a foolish play. 


Our days, ’tis true, are lived but half in light, 
In suffering for the lowly of all lands; 

But, Oh! the greater toil that waits our hands, 
The greater call to work with all our might. 


Lo, through the listening silence of the years, 
While on the toilers march in grim array, 

I hear the day ring back to greet the day, 
The battle pzon of the pioneers. 





THE RELIGIOUS NOVEL. 


R. McCOSH, in a paper not yet published, expresses 

the opinion that the novels of the future will be written 
by women. The fiction of the last few years certainly seems 
to indicate this, and if it be indeed true, we may justly infer 
that the novel is to rely for its strength upon just those 
qualities of mind or heart which woman possesses more 
This means a good deal, and it would be 
entirely aside from our purpose to attempt to set forth all 
But this we do say. First of all, the 
novel is to deal primarily with human life, and not with the 
circumstances of life, or, to put it differently, we are to 
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appreciate as of most worth in fiction not stories of the 
battle-field and the market-place, but of men and women as 
their lives—their inner-selves—are shaped or shaken by the 
events of field or mart. Again, we are to look for some- 
thing else than pen-photographs of common-place charac- 
ters—true reproductions of those in whom there is nothing 
true. The plea for tolerance of this class of novels seems 
to be that the people in them are just such as we are thrown 
in contact with every day we live—and indeed they are— 
and that we manage to get along very well with their proto- 
types in actual life; therefore, why not show the same con- 
sideration for them? Well, no matter now why not. And 
thirdly, the form of the novel is not to be the logical form, 
nor are we to seek in it logical proof. We are not to expect 
from it any valuable contributions to exact science or formal 
philosophy. This might all be summed up in the statement 
that feeling and imagination and sentiment (not sentiment- 
alism) and intuitive insight, not pure intellectualism and not 
animal vigor, are to be the ruling forces of the novel of the 
future. 

These thoughts have been called forth by the perusal of 
two quite recent works of fiction, “ Robert Elsmere” and 
“ John Ward, Preacher,” both written by women and both 
religious novels, and of the critiques by press and pulpit 
upon them. As we write, there lies before us a current 
number of a religious weekly which contains a column 
editorial, entitled “‘ Give us a rest from the religious novel.” 
The article contains several remarkable statements in defense 
of this petition, among others that the “real preacher put 
on the tripod of the literary critic becomes a Tom Thumb.” 
Now, it is quite true that the author’s allusions to poor, 
dear, unfortunate Robert [Elsmere], however witty, contains 
very little of the spirit of true literary criticism, and if, 
indeed, he has passed from the ranks of the preachers into 
his present position, there may be some excuse for his 
rather derogatory remarks upon his brethren in the pro- 
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fession, as based upon a right appreciation of his own quali- 
ties as a literary critic and a wrong application of the same 
judgment to all others of his class; but for all this his 
statement is, we believe, entirely untrue, and had he read 
carefully some of the critiques by clergymen upon the very 
book to which he refers, he would hardly have made the 
statement. ‘“ We think it is now about time,” ‘he begins, 
“to give us a rest from Robert Elsmere and the balance of 
that company.” But the religions novel has come to stay. 
If, indeed, the novel is to take as its field human life, with 
its joys and sorrows, faiths and doubts and trials, and if it 
is true to itself and to its task, no more can it avoid treating 
of religion than the astronomer can ignore the sun in our 
planetary system. For if it go not to the very heart of 
hearts, it does not fulfill its mission, and if it do, it touches 
not transient emotions and pleasures, but the very stuff out 
of which religions are shaped. To admit the legitimacy of 
the philosophical element in the novel, and at the same 
time to deny that of the religious element, is to hold a posi- 
tion not very consistent with itself. For philosophy and 
religion, though not by any means the same, are too closely 
allied to admit of this distinction. Philosophy in its highest 
forms, from its own point of view, concerns itself with the 
same problems which religion seeks to solve. To treat of all 
other sentiments and feelings in man, but bar out those 
classed as religious; to touch upon all that goes to make up 
human life, except the highest element that enters into it, 
is not what the sober-minded should demand in the novel. 
The religious novel has come to stay, and no Philistinism, 
which can see nothing good in imaginative writing nor feel 
any appreciation for a faith associated with a creed different 
from its own, can put it down. We may indeed expect to 
see every shade of belief and unbelief which obtains among 
cultured men and women, embodied in works of fiction. 
The form of the novel is not. the logical form. It is an 
artistic, not a scientific writing. This implies at once the 
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scope and the limitations of the philosophical or religious 
novel. It proves nothing. Argument and formal reason- 
ing, as argument and reasoning, are out of place. The one 
justification which they have is the place which the thought 
holds as a factor moulding, or rather a part of, the life of a 
character of the novel. To introduce something of reasoned 
thought, afd to introduce an account of a storm may both 
be necessary, as they touch upon the life of the hero or 
heroine, but destructive or constructive criticism for its own 
sake is as entirely out of place in the novel as an account of 
the origin and movement of storm waves. To demand of 
fiction information upon the philosophical sciences is little 
better than to ask of it instruction in the science of meteor- 
ology. It proves nothing. Its form is not the logical form. 
As a corollary to these statements it follows that the novel 
may, without impropriety, be based upon an assumption. 
To criticize a novel because it is based upon an assumption, 
is to criticise it because it is a novel and not a scientific 
thesis or a critical essay And yet the novel exerts a pow- 
erful influence—an influence none the less powerful upon 
those whose training has accustomed them to logical think- 
ing. However, we are conscious that its influence is not an 
illegitimate influence. What is the explanation of this? It 
is contained in the very fact that the novel is a work of art, 
and that true art from its own point of view enforces the 
same truth as does true philosophy, by its method. Any 
novel in which there is character study, even though it be by 
no means what we should designate as a philosophical novel 
will serve to show this. Thus, in “ The Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham,” the hero is by no means a perfect character, and yet 
one quality is distinctly marked—his whole-souled business 
integrity. Now the man’s life—and it is the art of the 
writer which has made it life, just as the sculptor’s art turns 
marble into men and gods—the man’s life, we say, as an 
honest life, excites in us a certain feeling of approbation 
which no metaphysical or logical considerations by way of 
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justification of the obligation to be honest can ever excite, 
and so by a direct appeal to the moral sense it strengthens 
the principle of honesty. An abstract principle or an 
abstract creed appeals but little to the intuitive faculties or 
the acquired sentiments, but the same principle or creed 
when infused into a person, when lived out in a human life, 
does appeal to us strongly, and our judgment of approbation 
or disapprobation is inevitably made. 

Here, then, we have the sphere of the novel to put before 
us principles and beliefs and unbeliefs, passions and emo- 
tions, not as the psychologist or the logician presents them 
to us, but in human flesh and blood. The principle, which 
all of us are ready enough to adopt when it favors our own 
view of life and which most of us are very quick to reject 
when it does not, namely, that the truth of a creed may be 
tested by the human life which is moulded by it, is in 
essence true. Our judgment upon a life which is con- 
sistent with any definite creed is at the same time a judg- 
ment upon the creed. Of course, where the creed and the 
life stand in no organic relation, this method fails no less in 
the novel than in real life. Thus, in “John Ward, 
Preacher,” the rector, Dr. Howe, whose creed is taken 
from custom and bears no relation to his life, is a character 
which can be of no value in the way we have been consid- 
ering. With John Ward it is different. His character and 
actions are quite consistent with a certain creed which, be 
it noted, is neither proven nor disproven, but is indeed a 
pure assumption, so far as the novel is concerned. We 
pass judgment upon the man’s life, which means more than 
his actions, and our judgment upon the life carries with it a 
judgment upon the creed on which the life is built. This 
method of the work of fiction is not at all to be confounded 
with any considerations based upon the degree of conformity 
of the actual life, inner as well as outer, to the nominal 
belief. It may indeed be probable that when there is a gen- 
eral lack of conformity to a creed among those who profess 
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to hold it, that the fault lies not entirely in weak human 
nature, but somewhat in the creed itself; but this is entirely 
apart from the method of fiction, for in this latter the whole 
value of the test depends upon the degree to which the life 
is consistent with the creed. We do indeed employ this 
method in our daily experience, but it is especially applica- 
ble in fiction, for there we may be allowed to see to what 
extent the character is consistent with his principle; and 
furthermore, we may to some extent get away from our- 
selves in passing judgment upon a character in a book, as 
we cannot, in respect to those who come into relation with 
our own lives, and our judgment, in so far as it is free from 
egotism, is to that degree more reliable. 

To recapitulate. The novel proves nothing logically. It 
does offer a corroboration of its own of the truth by its own 
method, which is the method of art. A principle or creed 
is assumed, a character is created consistent with this creed 
or principle, and this character, because it is a living person 
and not an abstract principle, excites our approbation or our 
disappropation, and this approbation or disapprobation is 
the result of other elements in our nature than the purely 
intellectual. And because the method is other than the 
method of logic and the faculties employed different, that is 
because it is an independent method, it is capable of cor- 
roborating the results reached by the logical method. 

Now this is at once a criticism upon a work of the char- 
acter of Robert Elsmere, and a criticism upon its critics. 
If argument is introduced for its own sake, the novel is open 
to criticism, not because the reasoning is true or false, but 
because it is there at all. It is a criticism upon all attacks 
on the novel, on the ground that it is based upon a pure 
assumption. The novel may be written in the interest of a 
certain school of thought, but it must seek to accomplish 
its end by its own method and not by the method of the 
essay or the dissertation. The writer who would criticise 
the novel must criticise it as a novel. To destroy the influ- 
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ence of the novel on its own ground the writer must show 
either that the hero or heroine is not consistent with the 
creed assumed, or that he or she, measured by that norm 
to which we have so often referred, does not meet our 
approbation. Often however, especially when religious 
topics are treated of, the novel may be taken notice of, not 
from any interest in the work itself but simply to overcome 
the influence which it may have in moulding thought. 
Now one may seek to accomplish this end either in the way 
we have just mentioned—and this is criticism of the novel 
—or he may seek to do it by evidence and argumentation 
upon the beliefs assumed—and this is not criticism upon 
the novel. Even though it may be possible to accomplish 
the end desired in either way, there is yet an essential difter- 
ence. In the one case, the influence of the novel is con- 
troverted; in the other, it is counteracted. 

We have said nothing of the dangers in the use of the 
novel. There is a danger in the assumption itself, for we 
are apt to be led to believe in the truth of a doctrine just 
because its truth is constantly reiterated, which is a very 
poor ground for belief, or rather no ground at all. Ifa 
work of fiction contains no other advocacy of a belief or 
unbelief than the mere fact that it is tacitly assumed through 
a dozen or several hundred pages, it is worthy of no con- 
sideration whatever. Like every other appeal to the feel- 
ings the appeal of the novel should be corrected and con- 
trolled by the more rigid results of logical thought. 

















VOICES. 


A OCONTRAST. 


5 pe breathless haste of the life of to-day, as contrasted 
with the easy, jogging pace of our great-grandfathers, 
though the inevitable result and one of the surest signs of 
a great and real advance in civilization, has, nevertheless, its 
drawbacks and disadvantages. Strange as it may seem, 
there was time in those days to do things that we now, 
with all our time-saving devices, cannot find time to do. 
Take, for example, the matter of liberal education. Thor- 
oughness was the aim in those days; breadth and versatility 
are the aims of to-day. The great change in modes of 
traveling serves strikingly to illustrate the change in educa- 
tional methods. The slow, lumbering stage-coach, while 
it would be utterly inadequate to meet the needs of the 
modern business man, yet in the eyes of one who might 
wish to travel merely for the purpose of seeing a country 
and becoming acquainted with its people and their manners, 
possessed inestimable advantages over its supplanter, the 
express train. The latter, it is true, in a given time takes 
one through a greater stretch of territory and offers a 
glimpse of a far greater number and variety of objects, but 
such a journey leaves in memory the vague indefiniteness of 
a dream, not the tangible reality of actual experience. So in 
those good old days the youth who aspired to a liberal 
education had but to mount the Alma-Maternal coach and 
was pleasantly rolled along through the fields of knowledge, 
with time and opportunity to taste the fruits, and form 
acquaintance with the cultivators of those fields; and 
coming td any of the famous inns along the route, as 
Homer’s, Plato’s, Virgil’s, or Dante’s, could rest and make 
a strengthening and refreshing meal. To-day we purchase 
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a limited ticket upon some line that runs from shore to 
shore of the continent of knowledge, and as we rush on 
toward our destination, marked A. B. on the map, our 
heads grow dizzy trying to distinguish the confused features 
of the landscape, our mad course checked from time to time 
when we are kindly allowed “ ten minutes for refreshments ” 
at the great stations where our fathers chatted and dined at 
ease. 

Yes, it is said, but you have traveled farther and seen 
more than your fathers. True, but how do we compare 
with our fathers when we reach the grand terminus, A. B.? 
Their memories are strong and well stored with facts; their 
vision, if somewhat short-ranged, keen and clear; their 
mental digestion vigorous. On the other hand, our mem- 
ories have been over-strained and retain but a few reminis- 
cences of the journey; our vision is dim and indistinct ; our 
minds often suffer acute dyspepsia. 

How these evil effects of the modern system are to be 
remedied is one of the great educational problems of the 
day. Are we rigidly to exclude from the curriculum many 
branches of general learning now admitted or required ? 
This could not be looked upon as a loss, if, as is generally 
conceded, the proper object of the college course be, not so 
much the acquisition of knowledge, as the discipline of the 
faculties. Or, if still trying to keep abreast of all the learn- 
ing of the day, shall we supplement the present general, or 
“liberal,” course by a year or two of specialized study? 
But here the time question enters in, and it can be further 
objected that the end of this specialization is secured to 
those students—and perhaps their number is yearly increas- 
ing—who pass on to the study of law, medicine, theology, 
or university courses. Perhaps, after all, the most feasible 


‘way to meet the difficulty is so to rearrange the curriculum 


that as few studies as possible shall be taken up at the same 
time, thus, in a manner, making a specialty of each; and so 
choosing the parallel courses as to cause the least mental 
stress in passing from one subject to another. 
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ADVERTISING A COLLEGE. 


A COLLEGE or a university should be a growth from 
within. Its needs should be supplied under the direct 
supervision of those who form a part of the institution, of 
those whose life is bound up in that of the college, and 
who, because they are, as it were, a part of it, can know 
its needs and the method to meet them as no outsider can. 
In a word, we believe that the largest faith and confidence 
should be placed in the president and faculty of a college as 
to all changes and improvements. 

But, like every other organism, while the new tissue and 
muscle are built up from within, the nourishment must 
come from without. The college, then, must stand in close 
relation to the outer world. It must have the good will of 
the people among whom its influence is felt, in order that it 
may receive students to be taught and money to enable it 
to teach them. Now, of course the first requisite in order 
to this is intrinsic worth. First of all, it should deserve to 
be supported. But this is not all. It is the duty of a col- 
lege so to disseminate a knowledge of what it is and what 
it is doing that men may know of it and of its needs. No 
false modesty should stand in the way of this. We all 
believe in advertising in the business world, because the 
advantage. lies as much with the buyer as with the seller. 
If we wish to reach men nowadays, we must go to them, 
not wait for them to come tous. Time is saved, and the 
interests of all promoted. It finds its justification in eco- 
nomic considerations. And why should we hesitate to 
advertise a college? Many who would not otherwise do so 
might be induced to obtain a college training—an advantage 
to themselves, to the community at large, and to the col- 
lege. Furthermore, many who are wealthy and who have 
a respect for true learning, if only they knew just where 
and how to give their money to most advantage, might 
offer very material aid toward the progress of the college. 
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As to just how to advertise to best advantage we do not 
wish ta treat. Such publications as the Princeton Review, 
and, among a more limited class of readers, the recently- 
started Princeton Bulletin; the alumni associations through- 
out the country; and, best of all perhaps, the alumni them- 
selves, if active and earnest, are among the best adver- 


tisements. 





SOME OBJECTIONS TO THE LECTURE SYSTEM, 


NDOUBTEDLY, in certain departments of study, such 
as history and philosophy, there are theoretical advan- 
tages to be gained by the introduction of instruction by lec- 
tures. Perhaps these advantages may, under favorable con- 
ditions, actually be secured in university work proper, but 
there is ample room for doubt whether the extensive intro- 
duction of this system into the sphere of the college is prac- 
tically beneficial. 
In the first place, the system in many instances involves 
a sheer waste of time. This is especially true where, as in 
some of our courses, the lectures delivered have wholly or 
in part been published in book form. In this case it is evi- 
dent that the time taken to deliver the lectures could be 
much more profitably spent in holding recitations and dis- 
cussions with the class. The same is true when a tolerably 
complete syllabus of the lectures has been prepared for a 
class with the sanction of the professor; for a large majority 
of the students will inevitably rely entirely on the syllabus 
for their knowledge. On the other hand, were the time 
more largely devoted to recitations and the syllabus made 
the basis of these, whatever remarks might then be intro- 
duced in the way of explanation, illustration and amplifica- 
tion, would stand better chance of being understood and 
remembered. 
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Again, the instruction imparted by lectures must neces- 
sarily be more or less inaccurate and incomplete in char- 
acter. However diligent and careful a student may be in 
taking notes, many awkward gaps, many confusing ambigui- 
ties, many undetected misstatements, are bound to occur in 
his notes. This difficulty is partially obviated, it is true, in 
some cases, where the professor furnishes the students a care- 
fully prepared outline or brief syllabus of the lectures; but 
even here the system tends to careless inaccuracy in scholar- 
ship, as a student will seldom take time or opportunity to 
look up a doubtful point. 

But in another way, perhaps, the system does more to pro- 
mote laziness and negligent habits of study. Theoretically, 
lecture instruction may be supposed to lead some students 
to special reading and investigation, but, sad to say, there 
are a few men—a very few of course—who welcome a lec- 
ture course for a very different reason. The more time that 
is devoted to lectures in a course, the rarer recitations be- 
come; the fewer recitations become, the more hurried and 
general become the questions and discussions, the fewer 
men are called upon, and the preparations made suffer a cor- 
responding neglect. And student human-nature is weak. 





THE DRAMATIO ASSOCIATION. 


LTHOUGH the Dramatic Association has been in exist- 

ence for several years, no attempt has ever been made 
until this year to place it on a firm and substantial basis. 
The management this year saw the necessity of a definite 
and complete organization if the Association was to hold a 
permanent place among college institutions. Accordingly 
a constitution was framed, a club-room secured, and the 
objects of the Association were definitely settled by law. 
Finding that the play which was to have been given this 
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term was too much of the character of the plays which have 
been presented in times past, and not at all up to the stand- 
ard which it is the purpose of the Association to maintain, 
the play was dropped, and a committee immediately ap- 
rh pointed to choose a suitable play for second term. Effort is 
being made to obtain permission to use some play which 
has been successfully presented in New York within the 
past five or six years. What the play will be cannot be said 
as yet, but the college may rest assured that no effort will 
be spared to select a play which shall be worthy of the Asso- 
ciation and of the college. Special effort will be made to 
secure the best talent that the college can afford, and new 
men will find abundant opportunity of showing what they 
can-do in the trials for the two plays given next term. The 
i) Association deserves a permanent place in the college, not 
only from the interest always felt in its performances, but 
from the training which it gives to the men who take part 
in the plays, as well. The new Association, purified from 
some of the harmful customs of the old Association, is to 
make its début early in second term, and it promises good 
work anda high class comedy. In return, the college should 
see that proper support and encouragement is given, both 
in the trials by the presence of a large number of applicants, 
and by the audience on the night of presentation; for its 
future success must depend largely on the reception with 
which it meets on its first night. Positions in the Associa- 
tion are very desirable, and all men who think they have 
ability, and especially men who have had experience in this | 
line, should present themselves for the trials. The proceeds 
from the plays will probably be devoted this year, as here- 


tofore, to the suppport of college athletic organizations. 
J.C. G. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM ’90. 


T IS now about time to say a serious word about contri- 
butions from the class which, by precedent, should soon 
conduct this magazine, The subject is not a pleasant one, 
and we have avoided it as long as possible. But duty to the 
Lit. and duty to Princeton, in whose history the Lit. has so 
long held an honorable and we believe a useful place, forbids 
further silence. It will do no good to handle the subject 
with gloves on. Fairly and squarely put, the record which 
’90 has made for itself thus far in this respect, is a disgrace 
to the class. For the six numbers thus far published, includ- 
ing the present number, we have received from the Class of 
90, as contributions worthy of publication, one essay, one 
poem and two voices. And this is all. There have been a 
few, a very few, other contributions, which, although from 
subject-matter or for some other good reason they could 
not be published, yet showed an honest effort, and for these 
we give their respective authors all due credit, but the fact 
is as we have stated, the record of the Junior Class is dis- 
graceful. 

Three more numbers are to be published by the present 
Board, and at the end of that time it will devolve upon us 
to choose the new Board. We shall exercise the utmost 
care to select the very best men to whom to confide the 
interests of the Lir., but unless there is, and is at once, a 
decided improvement, both as to quantity and quality in 
contributions, it will be with little of accomplished work to 
guide our.judgment. 

If there are any in the class who can write either reada- 
ble prose or correct verse, let them begin work at once and 
begin in earnest. Even at this late hour there is still oppor- 
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tunity for one who has in him the stuff out of which a 
writer is made to show it. Good work of the right kind 
will insure to any man a place on the next Board. How- 
ever, we wish it distinctly understood that we shall not relax 
from our rule to publish nothing which we do not judge to 
be up to the standard of the Lit., even if to carry out this 
rule shall force us to elect men to the next Board who have 
not had a single article published, It is only fair to state 
that all contributions are kept, and that, if they be of any 
worth at all, credit for them is given to their authors. 

What we have written we have written in no harsh spirit, 
and our justification for the plain and open language we 
have used is in the fact that there is yet time to make par- 
tial amends for the neglect of the past. It is our earnest 
hope that these words may arouse the class as a whole to 
a sense of its duty, and that such a strong sentiment may 
be called forth that every man who has any ability whatever 
as a writer may give his very best efforts to work for the Lit. 





THE BRIO-A-BRAO. 


VERY Princeton man, whether he be an alumnus or under- 

graduate, should view with pleasure the marked improve- 
ment made from year to year in the college annual. Many 
in the present Senior Class doubtless remember, when 
Freshmen, the favorable comments bestowed upon ’87’s 
Bric-a-Brac, which was said to surpass all its predecessors, 
and to-day, as Seniors, can discern the great advance made 
in each annual during their college course. Profiting by 
experience, each board has endeavored to correct the mis- 
takes of former boards, and to make such additions and 
innovations in the Bric-d-Brac as would not only improve 
its artistic and typographical merits, but its usefulness as an 
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encyclopedia of the events of the previous college year, and 
as a complete directory for the present year. This year’s 
Bric-a-Brac is no exception to the general law of progress, 
and the committee is to be congratulated upon presenting 
to the college the prettiest bound and best executed work 
of its kind. Still there is sufficient scope for subsequent 
committees to make improvements, as this, though better 
than the preceding, is no ideal Bric-a-Brac. 

But a work of this kind involves both time and expense. 
The editors and artists must spend in the compilation of the 
statistics etc., of the past year, and in their drawings, most 
of their leisure time for at least three months, and often it 
is found necessary to devote to this additional work, time 
which otherwise would be spent upon the regular curriculum 
work. Also, the editors are forced to solicit advertisements, 
a work rarely agreeable and more frequently decidedly dis- 
agreeable; for upon the amount gained from this source 
depends the success of their venture. 

But in the last few years such new features as a stiff cover, 
cuts of the various athletic teams and glee club, have been 
added, which has increased the cost of the publication sev- 
eral hundred dollars, so that an edition of one thousand 
copies now costs about twelve hundred dollars. If as the 
Bric-d-Brac improves the increase in sales was commen- 
surate with the increased expenditure, there would be no 
cause for complaint. But unfortunately for the committee 
this has not been the case, and the increase in sales, which 
should be expected with the growth of the University is not 
shown. As a partial remedy for this the last two committees 
have raised the price of the Bric-a-Brac to seventy-five cents. 
It is doubtful whether this is a solution of the problem, for 
although the sales in the college have not decreased on 
account of the advanced price, fewer books are sent to the 
friends of the college. The natural result of this increased 
cost of publication, without a corresponding increase in sales, 
has been that the dividend enjoyed by former committees 
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has faded away, and too often is the committee called upon 
to make up a considerable deficit. A man will make many 
personal sacrifices for class patriotism or for the honor ot 
the position, but it is certainly too much to ask of any one 
to devote the whole fall term to this work and then pay 
dearly for the privilege. 

The only way in which the Bric-A-Brac Committee can be 
assured of even a slight remuneration for their services, 
which they justly deserve, is by a more liberal support from 
the college, as each board completely exhausts the field for 
advertisement. For a number of years the sales have not 
been over four hundred and fifty or five hundred copies. 
This does not average a single copy to a man, and while 
there are a few who, doubtless, cannot afford to purchase 
even a single copy, still there are others who can well atford 
to purchase several for distribution among their friends, 
which is one of the main objects in the publication of the 
book. Unless heartier support is given in the future than 
has been given in the past, either there will be fewer capa- 
ble men available for the committee or many of the attrac- 
tions which make the book one of real artistic merit must 
be dispensed with. In either case the advance made in past 
years would cease, and a retrograde movement set in; a 
result all would regret. Also, what has been said in regard 
to the support given the Bric-d-Brac will apply to the sup- 
port given all our college periodicals; periodicals which do 
not suffer in comparison with those of other colleges. 





THE EXAMINATION SCHEDULE. 


URING the latter part of last term the faculty were par- 
ticularly kind in changing the order of examinations so 
as to make them most convenient to the students. With 
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the Seniors especially they were lenient, and their efforts to 
shift some of the required studies forward so as to enable 
the majority to leave town before the last Wednesday were 
much appreciated by the class. The justness and benefits 
of the system of putting some of the smaller elective classes 
last is now felt by students and faculty. There is no harm 
done to the members of the smaller electives, as they would 
have to stay whether a change were made or not, while it 
enables a number of students to add a day or so to their 
Christmas recess. Now, while the principal is good, there 
is danger of its being abused. On the one hand, if it is too 
generally done, it will have an unpopularizing eftect on the 
smaller electives, for when a student is hesitating between 
two subjects, the prospect of having to wait over a day or 
so at the end of the term to take the examination of the 
smaller would influence his decision, naturally enough, in 
favor of the more popular one; while in the case of a few, 
decisions might be made to take those studies not most in 
accordance with their needs, but with the idea of the com- 
parative size of the class and the proportionate lengthening 
of their next vacation. This would be an injustice on the 
part of the faculty to some of the electives, and when 
changes are made, they should be done, if possible, in such 
a way that it will not influence the decision beforehand. 

On the other hand, there is danger of the students abus- 
ing the privilege of changing the time of examination. In 
one case last term, when the instructor left the time to 
which the examination was to be changed, to the class, it 
was fixed only by a small majority, and to many it was very 
inconvenient. In such a case, when the scheduled time is 
set to be useful to all, the slight advantage a small majority 
of the class could gain by a change should not be allowed 
to seriously inconvenience a large minority. 

In another case, when an examination time was changed by 
the majority vote, three or four in the class found it impos- 
sible to take it at that time, and said the original date was 
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the only time they could take it. A few others found it 
also more convenient than the new time, and when the 
examination came off the instructor was surprised to find a 
number absent. These afterwards explained their case to 
Wy? him, and so he had to undergo the fatigue of two examina- 
tions instead of one. 

Of course a good deal of the confusion caused last term 
was due to the hurry in which the changes were made and 
the consequent brevity of time for preparatory work, but 
much of this could be obviated if the order of examinations 
were carefully arranged by the faculty with the intention of 
allowing the majority, if possible, to leave college without 
unnecessary delay, and the schedule once fixed in this way 
should be strictly adhered to by the students, unless in 
exceptional cases it is deemed best, by a large majority of 
the class, without serious objection of the minority, with 
permission of the instructor, to make a change; and when 
this change is once made the date should be as carefully 
adhered to by the entire class as if it were scheduled in the 
usual way with the authority of the faculty. 






























THE ARTISTIC IN COLLEGE. 


} , INCE Diogenes proclaimed himself citizen of the world, 

cosmopolitan genius has always taken the lead, and 
catholicity in education is now being for the first time 
appreciated. Until very recently, Princeton has lacked 
artistic opportunity—was, in fact, entirely deficient in that 
branch of education. Art has now become an essential 
part of modern culture. “ It is,” says one, “ the prerequisite 
of all true criticism.” We are beginning to realize that 
science is not the all-important factor in a liberal training, 
and that it is as little advisable for a college to promote 
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undue specialization as for a man to study nothing but 
geography to fit himself for an active and useful life. The 
liberal school believes in a wide and liberal knowledge as 
the first requisite to thorough proficiency, and we are be- 
ginning to see the importance of developing the sense of the 
artistic. 

We have now several professors actively interested in 
broadening this branch in college, and it is due to this fact, 
the increasing interest among the students in the history 
and adaptation of art. The growing art building will, we 
hope, stimulate this spirit still more. Hitherto the only 
way practical artistic drawing and sketching could be learned 
was through the Sketch Club, which has been more or less 
successful for a number of years. Last year, though finan- 
cially successful, the interest, for some reason or another, 
seemed to flag during the latter part of the season, and this 
year it has not even been started. This we think a serious 
mistake, for its benefit was undoubted, and a number each 
year were glad to avail themselves of its privileges, and we 
can see no reason why this year it should not at least be 
given atrial. An old graduate once said, “Strange as it 
may seem, I have, since graduating from Princeton, found 
the accomplishment to be of most value which was least 
taught within its walls. The merest and most modest 
power of outlining a picture has proved itself the happiest 
reaction and of most inestimable use in my profession. * 
* * TIcan indeed think of no requirement better fitted to 
adorn a polished man than a thorough universality in attain- 
ment.” 





LIBRARY MEBETINGS. 


Ww* SHOULD like to add our own plea to that which our 
e.c., The Princetonian, has already made, that the hbrary 
meetings be not discontinued. All who had the pleasure of 
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attending those which were held last year will, we feel sure, 
join us in this petition. The value to the student of attend- 
ance at these discussions is considerable. To listen to those 
who are thoroughly conversant with all the points at issue, 
discuss any question in science or philosophy and defend 
their position against all attacks, apart from the knowledge 
acquired, is a real stimulus to intellectual work. The uni- 
formly large attendance, both of upper classmen and of 
seminary students, showed beyond question, that the meet- 
ings were fully appreciated. 

We await confidently the announcement, at no distant day, 
of another of these meetings. If we are to be favored in this 
way, let the subject of the meeting be known long enough 
before the night appointed, so that those who wish to do so 
may inform themselves somewhat as to that which is to be 
brought under discussion, and thus at the fullest benefit 
from the meeting. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Till, ringing, singing on its way, 
The world revolves from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime 
Of peace on earth, gocd-will to men! 
—LONGFELLow. 


HRISTMAS-TIDE is come and gone. Once more we find ourselves 
under the subduing influence of this drowsy old collegiate town- 
Once more the old bell tolls from the belfry of Old North as it has tolled 
for many a day, as if to welcome us back, for with the coming of the 
students new life returns to the ancient college, and the onrush of new 
blood drives away the torpor following their departure. But the old 
bell merely wakens the echoing remembrance of more joyful bells, whose 
silvery peals and chimes rang out the old year and proclaimed the new. 
The fire in our grate may sputter and blaze, but how dim its glow beside 
that of the Yule-log, which burned and burst into a roaring flame in 
honor of the most beloved Saint of our protestant calendar! Well may 
we look back with regret upon the three weeks of rest and of fun that 
have just passed. But yet we must not dwell upon them too much. 
Many a writer has loved to recall the numerous customs and traditions, 
Christian and Pagan, in which Christmas had its rise. Many an author, 
like Washington Irving in his Sketch Book, has loved to describe the 
picturesque festivals that attended it. Certainly Santa Claus has so often 
received, from worthier hands, finer wreaths of holly and mistletoe that 
it would be a sheer impossibility to crown his jolly, monkish countenance 
with a more dazzling nimbus. 

And yet, some thirty years ago, the interest in Christmas festivities was 
waning to such a degree that all the influence of one with as powerful a 
hold upon the heart of the people as our dear old Dickens himself was 
needed to breathe into them new life, and to revive the once popular holi- 
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day. We certainly recognize the voice of the novelist himself under the 
mask of Scrooge’s nephew in “A Christmas Carol,” when he says, “ I have 
always thought of Christmas time when it has come around—apart from 
the veneration due to its sacred name and origin, if anything belonging 
to it can be apart from that—as a good time, a kind, forgiving, charitable, 
pleasant time; the only time in the long calendar of the year when men 
and women seem, by one consent, to open their shut-up hearts freely, 
and to think of people below them as if they really were fellow-passen- 
gers to the grave, and not another race of creatures bound on other 
journeys.” 

Very few of us, I hope, were troubled like Ebenezer Scrooge, by some 
new Marley’s Ghost, or heard in the air of Christmas Eve “incoherent 
sounds of lamentation and regret, wailings inexpressibly sorrowful and 
self-accusatory, and the rattling of phantom chains.” On the contrary, 
most of us would have been able to sing with the poet— 


“ I hear along our street 
Pass the minstrel throngs ; 
Hark! they play so sweet, 
On their hautboys, Christmas songs ! 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire! 


“ In December ring 
Every day the chimes ; 
Loud the gleemen sing 
In the streets their merry rhymes. 
. Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire!” 


And in our churches the air rang with rare old English anthems, sung 
by the high, clear tenors and trebles of white-surpliced choirs. The 
emblazoned windows shone with holier light, and even the altars and 
columns burst into a florescence of fresh coronals. So our hearts were 
redolent with odors as penetrating as the scent of woodland pine, the 
legends that glowed upon the memorial windows of the soul were kindled 
into richer gorgeousness and deeper meaning, diviner music lifted its 
wings and soared aloft above the highest summits. An unseen spirit 
was hovering about us. Like the Magi of old, we were guided by a new 
Light. Their guide was a wonderful star, and 


** The star was so beautiful, large and clear, 
That all the other stars of the sky 
Became a white mist in the atmosphere. 
And by this they knew that the coming was near 
Of the Prince foretold in the prophecy.” 





This same star shines above us every year and renews the sweet 
promise. It is strange how many legends have clustered about these 
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three sonorous names of Melchior and Gaspar and Baltasar. The three 
Kings of the East loom out in colossal proportions from the dim, dis- 
torting mist of medieval superstition. 

There is a strange beauty, however, about this legendary lore. Often 
grotesque, often grim and terrible, there is a truth at the bottom of them 
all. A barbaric splendor of imagination envelops the historical fact in a 
veil difficult to set aside. The influence of these legends in appealing 
to the imagination and the feelings is well shown and analyzed by Zola 
in his last work “ Le Réve.” Heshows usa young girl, brought up by the 
side of and under the very wings of the cathedral in a provincial town, 
reared in an atmosphere of piety and purity, whose imagination is so 
swayed by the “Golden Legend” that her dreams become to her reali- 
ties. “The Dream” is “St. Agnes’ Eve” in prose, for it is St. Agnes 
who protects and guards the young girl. The work closes with the 
death of Angelica, “ happy, pure, uplifted, borne away in the realization 
of her dream, ravished from the dark Romanesque chapels, from the 
dazzling Gothic vaults, with their antique vestiges of gold and paint- 
ings, up to the full paradise of the Legend.” The novel is well fitted 
for virginibus puerisque. Let the narrow-minded critic cry out, “ Be- 
ware! The wolf is masquerading in sheep’s clothing.” There is not 
the slightest tinge of immorality about it. The air is thoroughly pure 
and wholesome and the whole conception approaches as near to pure 
beauty as any adequate to the needs of fiction can approach. But you 
will ask: Why does not Zola write always fiction of this character? 
We answer: Because fiction aims at representing life. Beauty and 
purity are in life, but only in a very small part of it. Shall we, then, 
circumscribe all our notions te that. No, surely, for art becomes too 
narrow in that case. Leave pure beauty to sculpture or poetry. But 
the novelist must represent character and society in all its phases. Life 
cannot be immoral. How can you claim, then, that works representing 
life through the medium of the author’s temperament can be immoral 
unless that temperament is itself evil? But Zola has triumphantly 
shown that, when he wishes, he can write what will rival the “Abbé 
Constantin” in morality. There is no ground, then, left for one who 
opposes realism to stand on. Zola’s works are all moral in grand lines. 
The drunkard, for instance, is never represented without suffering pun- 
ishment for his sin against the well-being of society and his own welfare. 
Nevertheless, if you make extracts of separate scenes, these are often 
immoral, but only because they are taken by themselves, because the 
reverse of the medal, which the novelist gives us, is not shown but care- 
fully hidden. We must then be only the more careful to emphasize the 
unity of an artist’s creation. One in conception, one in execution, we 
have no right whatever to judge any work from merely a part of it. 
Wagner always opposed the tendency to give motives taken singly from 
the body of his operas. And anyone who knows how the laws of har- 
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mony and contrast influence a true artist’s creation, understands per- 
fectly the feeling of the composer. 
But how is it that I find myself discussing realism when a minute ago 
I was speaking of our Christmas holidays. I must be getting sleepy and 
dreamy. 
See, the fire is sinking low, 
Dusky red the embers glow, 
While above them still I cower, 
While a moment more I linger, 
Though the clock with lifted finger, 
Points beyond the midnight hour. 


The Gossip has only sufficient energy to wish most heartily for all 
his readers a very, very Happy New Year. 











Epiror’s TABLE. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


“ The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


“ Every pine, and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl. 


“ From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 
Came chanticleer’s muffied crow, 
The stiff rails were softened to swan’s-down, 
And still fluttered down the snow.” 


HARLES LAMB, in his delightful essay on New Year’s Eve, says: 
“Every man hath two birthdays; two days, at least, in every year, 
which set him upon revolving the lapse of time, as it affects his moral 
duration. The one is that which in an especial manner he termeth his. 
In the gradual desuetude of old observances, this custom of solemnizing 
our proper birthday hath nearly passed away, or is left to children, who 
reflect nothing at all about the matter, nor understand anything beyond 
the cake or the orange. But the birth of a new year is of an interest 
too wide to be pretermitted by king or cobbler. No one ever regarded 
the first of January with indifference. It is that from which all date 
their time, and count upon what is left. It is the nativity of our com- 
mon Adam” On this common birthday we wish all our readers a Happy 
New Year and invite them to a careful review of that which we have to 
offer in this department. 

The Editor’s Table is very like the ancient gate-keeper of the city, 
against whom, for his want of faith, the prophet denounced the penalty 
that he should behold the plenty of the land but not partake of it. Our 
desk groans beneath the superincumbent weight of the autumn fruits. 
And yet, though when these pages meet the reader’s eye the holidays will 
be past, while we have been penning them the fruits of the late season have 
fallen in abundance into our open baskets. Of these fruits of the mind, like 
those of the orchard, there are various kinds. Some books and articles 
there are which, however valuable in their day, are evanescent as the daily 
paper. Serving the purpose for which they were formed, they into 
oblivion; they are good only when fresh. Others are winter fruit and 
live a season, and yet even they soon become of the number of the for- 
gotten. A few will bear preserving, and go to stock the libraries of the 
future, outliving the generation which called them into being. During 
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the past year we have had generally to deal with the two latter classes, 
for such only have we sought. Some books are like autumn leaves, 
brilliant indeed, but sure to perish speedily, and we are too busy with 
the living to pronounce even a panegyric over such books on their 


departure. 


MAGAZINES. 


Scribner’s Magazine for January opens the third year of its successful 
existence with the promise for 1889 of an even greater variety in its con- 
tents than before. Groups of articles on art, literature and criticism, 
railways, electricity and fishing will be among the interesting features. 
The richness and excellence of the illustrations will be maintained and 
advanced. There are six illustrated articles in the January number, E. 
H. and E. W. Blashfield contributing the leading one, entitled “Castle 
Life in the Middle Ages.” It reproduces not only an idea of the archi- 
tectural beauties of feudal castles, like Coucy and Pierrefonds, but peo- 
ples them with the romantic and interesting personages who lived with- 
in their walls—knights and ladies, with hosts of retainers. The reader 
is taken inside the gates to the court-yard filled with picturesque groups, 
to the great hall of the castle where the ceremonial of knighting took 
place; through winding stairways of stone to the lofty room which is at 
once a sitting-room, boudoir and bed-chamber, and to the chapel where 
knights kept their vigil at arms. The abundant illustrations by E. H. 
Blashfield add to the clearness and beauty of the article. The railway 
series is continued with a very lucid explanation of “ Railway Manage- 
ment” from an official point of view, by Gen. E. P. Alexander, president 
of the Central Railroad of Georgia. Among other interesting articles 
are “The Invalid’s World” and “ The Ethics of Controversy.” 


Competent critics have frequently remarked that the author of “ Ben- 
Hur” had in him the elements of a dramatist. Their judgment upon 
General Lew. Wallace will be sustained by his play “Commodus,” in 
Harper’s Magazine for January. The action of the drama develops sev- 
eral powerful scenes, the vigor of which J. R. Weguelin, the artist, ren- 
ders with fidelity in as many illustrations. One of the drawings, enti- 
tled “ This Baiting Thou Shalit Rue,” forms the frontispiece of the mag- 
azine. There is a suggestion of the Greek chorus in the band of Bac- 
chantes. The refrain of their song, “Onto Rome,” dominates the whole 
drama; it catches together in a phrase the leading thread of the plot. 
In the midst of the mass of literature upon the Irish question, it is re- 
freshing to come across such an article as Mr. Commissioner MacCarthy, 
Dublin, has written upon “ Manufacturing Industry in Ireland.” Mr. 
MacCarthy holds a judicial position, and has also been honored by suc- 
cessive governments with the trust of assisting in the rectification of the 
system under which agricultural industry was pursued in Ireland. His 
article, therefore, would carry authority with it even if it did not give 
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internal evidence of being a sober, careful estimate of the situation. 
Portraits of the “ captains of industry” and of others interested in Irish 
manufactures accompany the article. The fiction of the number is as 
fresh and interesting as ever; especially is this the case with Miss Wool- 
son’s new serial, “Jupiter Lights.” The usual departments close valu- 
able contributions to the literature of the month. 

The Magazine of Art for January is a fine number. The frontispiece is 
a spirited photogravure from a painting by R. Caton Woodville, called 
“Saving the Guns at Mainward.” The opening article, from the pen of 
the well-known art critic, Cosmo Monkhouse, gives a biographical: and 
critical sketch of the young English sculptor, Alfred Gilbert, A. R. A. 
“Art in the Theatre,” is the subject of the next paper, and we are given 
some interesting and amusing illustrations from the work of some famous 
scene painters. “Salisbury Hall,” is a description with pen and pencil 
of one of those delightful and picturesque old places found nowhere in 
such perfection as in England. The second paper on the “ Liverpool 
Corporation Collection,” is as interesting as the first, and shows that 
famous shipping centre to be a liberal patron of the fine arts. “ Expres- 
sions in Drapery,” is a carefully prepared article by Annie Williams, for 
which studies by Sir Fred’k Leighton serve as illustrations. A full-page 
engraving of Mr. Homo Thornycroft’s statue of General Gordon, erected 
in Trafalgar Square, brings us to the notes, which are full as usual and of 
wide-spread interest. 

If the Atlantic Monthly continues throughout 1889 to give its readers as 
charming a variety of really good articles as appear in its January num- 
ber, both editor and public are to be congratulated. Mr. James’ new 
novel, “The Tragic Muse”—which introduces us to a party of delight- 
fully-drawn English people at the Paris Salon—opens the number most 
worthily. The editor himself, Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, has a poem 
of the Gloucester fisher-folk, “ Alec Yeaton’s Son.” Margaret Deland, 
author of that much-talked-of book, “ John Ward, Preacher,” contributes 
a short story called “Mr. Tommy Dove.” Prof. Shaler, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, considers “ The Athletic Problem in Education” in a thoroughly 
practical way that will command attention. Papers by Philip Dymond 
(on Von Moltke’s Characteristics), John Fiske (on Washington’s Great 
Campaign of 1776), and Olive Thorne Miller, poetry by Louise Chandler 
Moulton, and others, and careful reviews of the newest books, close this 
interesting and thoroughly admirable number. 


EXCHANGES. 


Among the college magazines for December the Yale Lit. takes the 
lead, both in the interest and value of its articles. The number opens 
with a thoughtful paper on the “ Relation of College Men to Politics.” 
The writer has touched upon two at least of the vital points in this dis- 
cussion and, we think, has maintained his position. “The Indian 
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Legends” is a subject little dealt with at the present day except in so 
far as they occasionally appear in the novels of the day. In the present 
essay the matter is discussed in a fresh and interesting manner. “ Dia- 
lect in Fiction” deals with a much mooted question at the present day. 
Many suggestions are made but we fail to find any new thoughts on the 
) subject. Evidently our friends at Yale are as badly afflicted with the 
“ Robert Elsmere fever” as the rest of us, for we find a very careful and 
judicious discussion of Mrs. Ward’s views in the contribution entitled 
“Robert Elsmere.” The writer wisely deals with but one aspect of the 
question involved and shows clearly some of the fallacies of this remark- 
able book. 
The Hamilton Literary Monthly for December opens with the Clark 
Prize Oration, entitled “ Poetry as a Teacher of Patriotism.” The essay 
following, “Charles Kingsley’s Delineations of the Teutons,” is by far 
the best thing in this issue. The author has very ably shown how true 
to life were Kingsley’s characters and the spirit with which he infused 
them. The poetry is in harmony with the season and in many respects 
is better than the similar productions of former numbers. 
The editors of the Vassar Miscellany have succeeded well in their 
Christmas number, which is thoroughly in sympathy with this time of 
peace and good-will. Beginning with a poem entitled “Peace,” the 
whole issue is devoted to themes appropriate to the season. “ Christmas 
Carols and Customs” is an attractive study of the origin and history of 
these necessities of the season. A Christmas legend, “The Sternblume,” 
completes the literary portion of the number. “A Difference” is a very 
neat little poem on a very interesting theme. 
Of the other college periodicals which contain productions worthy of 
notice, we may mention The Yale Courant and The Dartmouth Literary 
Monthly. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


ANCIENT ROME IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. By 
Ropotro Lancrant, LL.D. (Boston anp New York: Hovearon: 
Mirruin & Co.) 

All who had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Lanciani lecture while on his 
visit to America two years ago, will hail with delight the appearance of 
his volume embodying the results of his labor and study. On opening 
the book, we at once look for the familiar illustrations that added so 
much to the interest of the lectures. Nor are we disappointed, for we 
find abounding beautiful, full-page heliotypes of the recently discovered 
statues, of the present aspects of the forum, and of many of the most 
prominent Roman remains. We find also that the descriptions and 
references of the text are supplemented throughout by the introduction 
of numerous well-executed wood-cuts. Moreover, wherever we turn to 
read, the genial, confidential, informal style that lent such a charm to 
the Professor’s lectures confronts us. Even the strong personal tone of 
the book, finding frequent expression in reminiscences, suggestions and 
criticisms, instead of impressing one as boastful or egotistical, lends 
added charm, It is this style that so far removes this book in its fresh- 
ness and interest from the great body of archzological literature. We 
are treated to no mere catalogue of ruins, fragments, inscriptions and 
coins. Our author studies these only for the light they throw upon his- 
tory, and in his treatment of these archzeological details he proves him- 
self no mere dusty antiquarian, but a student of history and humanity. 
So it happens that, as we read this book, we do not feel that we are 
visiting the tombs of men that have passed away; but the profound 
learning and sympathetic imagination of our author restores to these 
ruins their pristine grandeur and beauty, and presents to us temples, 
palaces and baths, forum and streets re-animated by the presence and 
re-echoing to the words of living Romans. Thus, together with a de- 
scription of the recent discoveries connected with the “Atrium Vestal,” we 
are given an interesting account of the rise of the Vestal order, of the 
lives and duties of the Vestals, of their position in the state, of their 
general purity and fidelity, and of how severely their occasional indis- 
cretions were punished. In this way the book throws a flood of light 
upon all phases of Roman life. The police-force of the Romans, their 
sanitary precautions, their shipping facilities, their public libraries, their 
places of amusement and worship,—these and many other topics are 
ably discussed. In addition to the intrinsic merit of the work, the pub- 
lishers have spared no pains to make the dress of the book worthy of 
itself. With its combination of scarlet covers and white back, and its 
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neat broad-margined pages, the volume presents at once a striking and 
pleasing appearance. 


WHITTIER’S POETICAL WORKS. Four Votumgs. By Jonn Green- 
LeaF Warrier. (Boston anp New Yorx: Hovauton, Mirr.in & Co.) 


A library edition of Mr. Whittier’s writings appeared in 1866. During 
the mcre than twenty years that have elapsed since that time, this 
edition has done service by simply receiving added volumes of later 
poems as they were written. It is high time, therefore, that such an 
edition as the one before us, from the Riverside Press, should be given 
to the public, and we consider ourselves fortunate that it has been under- 
taken during the lifetime of the author and under his personal super- 
vision. When completed, the work will include both the prose and the 
poetical writings of Whittier in seven volumes. As to these four hand- 
some volumes of his poetical works it were useless to say anything in 
the way of literary criticism. Next to Longfellow, perhaps Whittier has 
won his way to the heart of the American people. Although his prose 
writings may never hold the first ranks, and although there are defects 
in his poetry, especially those due to haste in composition, which no one 
would be more free to acknowledge than himself, yet Whittier has 
reached, in a green old age, recognized and enviable fame, and his char- 
acter, which criticism can never eliminate, especially from poetry, is even 
more attractive than his works. There are few more graceful tales in 
verse than those of the “Tent of the Beach.” His “ Eternal Goodness,” 
and “Our Master,” reveal his trust in the divine love, his narrative 
power is illustrated in “Maud Muller,” and many of his poems are 
remarkable for quiet beauty of sentiment. Above all, Whittier is the 
political lyrist of our country, and of these national lyrics none is more 
powerful than “ Laus Deo.” 

As to the arrangement of these volumes the editors and publishers 
have left nothing to be desired. Volume one contains the narrative and 
legendary poems; volume two, the poems of nature and the subjective 
reminjscent and religious poems. Volume three includes the anti-slavery 
poems and poems of Labor and Reform ; and volume four, general and 
occasional poems and “The Tent on the Beach.” To this are added 
poems by Elizabeth H. Whittier, and an appendix of early and uncol- 
lected verses. Brief notes accompany each volume, and last but not 
least, steel portraits preface each volume after paintings and photographs 
taken at different periods of life, giving the author as he appeared in 
1836, 1846, 1855 and 1885. 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN HISTORY. By Joun 
Fiske. (Boston anp New York: Hovanuton, Mirruun & Co.) 

This last volume from the pen of the many-sided critic, historian and 

philosopher, “ such as to find a welcome with all. However hostile the 
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criticism Mr. Fiske’s philosophical writings may awaken in some quarters, 
all agree in pronouncing his historical work to be marked by some of 
the highest characteristics, accuracy of statement, clearness of style, and 
logical arrangement. The present volume shows these characteristics to 
a marked degree. Treating as it does of that period in our history of 
which Mr. Fiske, in his lectures and in his articles in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” has shown himself to be a thorough master, it gives full play 
to the author’s powers. Moreover, the period in itself, that from the 
close of the war of the Revolution to the adoption of the Constitution, 
however indifferently treated, is one that must awaken the keenest 
interest of Americans. For this, as the title of the volume indicates, is 
pre-eminently the great germinal and pivotal epoch of our history. In 
this instance, therefore, we have ability of treatment uniting with in- 
trinsic interest to produce a book of great value, om to the student of 
American history and to the general reader. 


ON HORSEBACK. A TOUR IN VIRGINIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
AND TENNESSEE, WITH NOTES OF TRAVEL IN MEXICO 
AND CALIFORNIA. By Cuaries Dupiey Warner. (Boston anD 
New Yorx: Hoveuton, Mirruun & Co.) 

The title and sub-title indicate clearly the character of this volume, 
and the fact that it is by the author of “ Back-Log Studies ” is a guaran- 
tee of its literary worth. There can be no class of writings more pleas- 
ing or exhiliarating to the student than such open-air sketches as these, 
which yet possess the charm of a pure literary style—pen pictures of the 
world of nature as seen by one no less familiar with the world of books, 
In the one hundred and fifty pages on Mexico, a country of which many 
of us have but a very hazy idea, Mr. Warner has given much attention 
to detailing facts of interest about the land and its people, and these 
“ Notes,” as he modestly calls them, form really the most valuable por- 
tion of the volume, though they lack somewhat the ease of style which 
makes the earlier portion such pleasant reading. 


THE. .TORY’S DAUGHTER. By A.G. Rippie. (New York anv Lon- 
pon: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

This is an historical novel based on the events of the War of 1812-13. 
The author has evidently made a study of the manners and customs of 
that period, and, as a result, we have a very clear presentation of the 
state of affairs existing at that time. While the main facts of the his- 
tory of the war are interwoven into the story and the charactérs of the 
leading generals on both sides are brought into relief, yet the interest is 
never permitted to flag on account of too much fact and too little fiction. 
The adventures of the hero, a captain and afterwards a major in the 
American army, and the heroine form in themselves a theme of interest 
aside from the value of the book, in so far as it deals with a period of 
which so little is known by the general public. 
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WINTER SKETCHES FROM THE SADDLE. By Joun Copman. 
(New York anp Lonpon: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 

In this little volume of 200 pages we have a very interesting descrip- 
tion of a number of journeys from New York into the surrounding dis- 
tricts. The value of the book lies in the variety of the subjects which 
are treated of in its pages. The larger portion of the book is devoted to 
the Hudson river and surrounding districts, and much valuable informa- 
tion is attractively presented in regard to this region, so renowned in 
history and literature. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF GREEK PHILUSOPHY. By B.C. Burr, M. 

- A. (Boston: Gryn & Company.) 

There has long been a demand for just such a book as the one before 
us. The great mass of philosophical literature dealing with the Greeks 
and their views renders it impossible for the student to gain a clear idea 
of this important period without spending more time than most have at 
their command. This work had its beginning in a series of essays 
written for one of the ethico-religious periodicals of the country. To 
these others have been added, thus completing the account of Greek 
speculative thought. While little of the details of the philosophical 
systems are given, yet all the main points in each are presented and an 
estimate of their value added. The work is in every way suited for 
students who desire in convenient form and quantity some of the noblest 
portions of the intellectual wealth of Greece. 


THE STORY OF HOLLAND. By James E. THorotp Rocers. (New 
York anp Lonpon: G. P. Purxam’s Sons.) 

The volume before us will fully sustain the reputation of the “Story 
of the Nation’s” series. There is no country whose history is so inter- 
woven with that of other nations as is that of Holland. In view of this 
fact Professor Rogers has succeeded wonderfully in his attempt to pre- 
sent, within the limits of the series, the main facts of her history. He 
has wisely omitted details and emphasized that portion of narrative 
which is so full of interest to all, the spirit, resolution and tenacity of the 
Hollanders in their struggle for liberty against the monarch who pos- 
sessed the greatest power ofthe age. Perhaps the most valuable service 
which our author has rendered in this work is the clearness with which 
he has shown that in the success of Holland we must look for the begin- 
nings not only of modern political science and modern civilization, but 
also of the repudiation of the divine right of beings and of the authority 
of the Pope. From this standpoint only the importance of Holland 
among the nations is truly recognized. The book is gotten up in a most 

. attractive style and will no doubt secure the place in literature it 
deserves. 
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A WINDING JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD. By O. W. 
Wienut, A. M., M. D. (Boston anp New York: Hoveuron, Mir- 
FLIN & Co.) 

While books of travel are innumerable and there is hardly a coun- 
try which has not been visited by travelers with the purpose of giving 
its history to the world. yet this work must occupy a prominent place in 
this department of literature. It is in no sense a mere repetition of 
what others have seen and heard before. The author, unlike most 
travelers, started upon his journey with the intention of visiting every 
country in which an Aryan people had established a civil government. 
Believing that progress and liberty cannot be found elsewhere, and that 
among such nations alone we can discover the origin and development 
of the world’s civilization, Dr. Wight has endeavored to draw portraits 
of the leading civilized nations of the world as they exist to-day, and 
thus to discover the laws governing their political and social develop- 
ment. Historical summaries, pictures of social life and sketches of 
institutions, while not wanting, are given in subserviency to the main 
purpose of tracing the progress of civil liberty. The author has per- 
formed a valuable service not only in his discussion of the influence of 
America on current history, a fact never fully appreciated, but also in 
his endeavor to show that travel among foreign nations may well have 
a higher aim than personal amusement or material pleasure. 


JESUS AND THE MEN ABOUT HIM. By Cuartezs F. Dotz. (Bos- 
ton: Gro. H. Ex.1s.) 

Like all attempts to find something better than evangelical religion, 
this book is a failure. As far as it reveals any theology it is a liberal 
unitarianism, and the creed which closes the volume is a fair exponent 
of the unsatisfactory doctrines it attempts to draw from a brief and ex 
parte consideration of several New Testament biographies. 


THE SOUL OF THE FAR EAST. By Percivat Lowe... (Boston anp 
New Yorx: Hoveuron, Mirruin & Co.) 

We find in this volume a brief but comprehensive discussion of life 
in its various forms as seen in the “far East.” The standing of the 
author as a member of the “Asiatic Society of Japan,” gives weight to 
his views as to “Individuality,” “Family,” “Language,” “Art,” and 
“ Religion,” as exemplified in the antipodes. The fact that so little is 
really known by the world in general in regard to these subjects makes 
this volume a welcome addition to our literature. An understanding of 
these points will aid the student not only in the study of Eastern civili- 
zation, but also in the study of the world at large. The author’s man- 
ner of presenting the various topics is most attractive, so that besides 
being instructive, the book isa most pleasant companion for leisure hours. 
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DARTMOUTH LYRICS. Eprrep sy O.S. Davis,’89, anp W. D. Baxer,’89. 


We are very glad to welcome to our table this little collection of poems 
from the undergraduate publications of Dartmouth College. The selec- 
tions have evidently been made with much taste and care. While col- 
lege poetry in general cannot be said to be of a high order, yet frequently 
we find very neat pieces of verse in our college publications, and that 
there have been such productions of intrinsic merit in Dartmouth peri- 
odicals one has but to glance through this volume to see. Aside from 
the interest such a book incites in college poetry, it cannot but be of 
interest to all who believe in importance of undergraduate literary 
efforts. Dartmouth’s example may well be followed by our other colleges. 


THE NUN OF KENMARE. An Avrospiocgrapny. (Boston: TickNor 
& Co.) 

This volume contains an account of the life and labors of Sister M. 
Frances Clare Cusack, late Mother-General of the Sisters of Peace. The 
main object of the book is to refute certain charges which had been made 
against the author by influential ecclesiastics. After explaining why the 
book was written and a description of the earlier portion of her life asa 
nun, the writer devotes the major portion of the remainder to a history 
of the efforts made by her to better the condition of working girls who 
have been, as acknowledged, the mainstay of the Roman Catholic Church. 
In the detailed account which is given, the want of unity and corruption 
in the Church of Rome are again and again revealed. The later portion 
of the book deals with the efforts made in this country and the failure 
of most of them on account of opposition in the Church itself. An 
appendix is added, containing extracts from letters in support of state- 
ments which have been made in the volume. Although such is not the 
purpose of the writer, the main result of the book is the evidence which 
it gives of the falseness and deceitfulness of the Roman Catholic Church. 


A SANSKRIT READER, wits Vocasutary anp Nores. By CHARLES 
Rockwe.tt Lanman. (Boston: Ginn & -Co.) 

Not only for purposes of mental discipline, but especially in connection 
with comparative philology the study of Sanskrit is receiving continually 
increased attention. The difficulties in the way of this early study are 
largely and successfully met by this volume, which, it would seem, left 
nothing to be desired. Its aim is two-fold—first to serve as a text-book 
. for the students of colleges and universities, and secondly to meet the 
requirements of unaided private study on the part of classical teachers in 
preparatory schools and colleges. A hasty review of thé contents will, 
perhaps, best reveal the scope of the volume. After an introduction, 
consisting of suggestive hints to students and a list of books for students 
of Sanskrit, the reader proper begins. This covers one hundred pages 
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of bold type and embraces a wide selection of exercises, historical, 
legendary, religious and poetical. Part second is devoted toa copious vo- 
cabulary, with admirable philological references to the classical language 
as well as to Anglo-Saxon and English. The concluding part gives excel- 
lent introductions to the literature from which extracts have been made, 
and notes upon the text. The references are to Whitney’s Sanskrit 
Grammar, to which the Reader is intended to be a companion volume, 
supplying all that is needed for at least the first year’s study. With such 
helps it cannot but be that Sanskrit will find an increasing number of 
students, especially among those who look forward to the study of lan- 
guage or instruction in the classics as their life-work. 


THE HELLENICA OF XENOPHON, BOOKS I-IV. By Irvine J. 
Manartr. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) 

This work has been prepared by the editor for use in training schools 
and is replete with notes and various aids for translating and interpret- 
ing the text. At the first is given an introduction enumerating all the 
principal facts described in the text. One of the best features is the 
bright, clear type in which it is printed, a matter too often overlooked by 
publishers of text books. This work will be found a valuable addition 
to the excellent series in which it is published. 


FRAGOLETTA. By “Rrra.” (Pumaperpesia: J. B. Lieprncorr Co.) 
Fragoletta, brought up under the skies of Italy, joins, on her father’s 

death, two maiden aunts in England. The telling of her love affairs 

makes the novel pleasant reading for idle moments. 



































In MEMORIAM. 








Habu or THe American Wuica Soctery, 
December 14th, 1888. 


Wuenreas, God, in His mysterious and all-wise Providence, has removed 
from our number Srepaen Cuurcu Finn, a member of the Class of 
90 in this Hall, be it 
Resolved, That in his death we recognize the loss of one who, as a 
student and member of this society, won our esteem and good-will by 
his geniality and popular qualities; and be it further 
Resolved, That we tender our most sincere sympathy to the bereaved 
family in this their deep affliction ; and 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the family, that 
they be published in the College papers, and also in the papers at Albany, 
Oregon. 
H. A. McConkey, ’90, 
H. K. Denuinaer, ’90, 
A. R. Guticx, ’89, Chairman. 





CALENDAR. 












Nov. 28rn.—Thanksgiving recess began. ! 
Dec. 3p.—Thanksgiving recess ended......Dr. McCosh read a paper on 
. “Robert Elsmere” to his Elective Class in Metaphysics. 
Dec. 5ru.—Senior Elections in Examination Hall. Master of Cere- 
monies, W. James George, Ohio; Class President, D. Boviard, Jr., Pa.; 
Class Secretary, Lewis S. Mudge, N. J.; Class Orator, R. E. Speer, Pa. ; 
Class Poet, W. L. Merrill, N. Y.; Ivy Orator, T. W. Hotchkiss, Jr., N. Y. ; 


CALENDAR. 








Class Historian, J. C. Gray, D.C.; Presentation Orator, W. B. Segur, Vt.; 





The Finest Confections, The Finest Chocolates, 


The Finest Assortment of Bonbonnicres. 























Mellow Mellow 
Wafers, Wafers, 
Black 
Hickorynut Walnut 
Bar, Bar, 
Crisp Molasses 
Molasses Chips, 
‘aa Almond 
Nougatine. 
Filbert Hand Plait 
Nougatine, TS. * %, Mint. : 
LPHIA BA. 
Marrons Gtacés, CreaM Branpy CHERRIES, 


SUITABLE FOR SELECT PRESENTS. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
Southwest Corner iath and Market Streets, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
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Prophet, J. F, Stebbins, N. Y.; Censor, W. H. King, N. J.; Washington’s 
Birthday Orator, James Hunter, N. Y.; Class of ’76 Prize Debater, H. G. 
Drummond, N. J.; Class Day Committee, F. S. Minot, C. B. Mitchell, W. 
, B. Bonsal, J. R. Barr, G. K. Edwards, J. E. Shrady, M. Alexander, W. E. 
Durell, F. Neher, J. R. Thorpe, W. M. Paxton, R. H. Life and P. A. Rol- 
lins; Alternates, C. D. Van Wagenen and F. 8S. Katzenbach, Jr.; Ode 
Committee, F. 8. Minot, G. H. Carter and T. H. P. Sailer; Nassau Herald 
Committee, I. P. Coale, W. P. Atkinson, W. H. Schofield and D. R. Todd. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 


—AND— 


ALEXANDER BROWN @& SONS, 
BALTIMORE, 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore Stock Exchanges, 
EXECUTE ORDERS FOR ALL INVESTMENT SECURITIES ; 


Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
on favorable terms ; 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Australia, St. 
Thomas, St. Croix and British West Indies. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS IN STERLING, 


Available in any part of the world, in Francs for use in Martinique 
and Guadaloupe, and in Doxuars for use in this country, 
{ j Canada, Mexico and West Indies. 


Make TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY between this country, 
Europe, and British and Danish West Indies. 


Make COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS drawn abroad on all points in the - 
United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn in the 
United States on foreign countries. 











Their London House, Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., receive 
accounts of American banks, firms and individuals upon favorable terms. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


Liverpool, London, 


Financial Agents for the United States Government in England. 
5 
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Dec. 7ra.—Sophomore Class Elections. Washington’s Birthday Orator, 
P.C.Jones,O.; Debater, A. P. Denais, Md.; Bric-d-Brac Editors, J. Barnes, 
N. Y.; T. F. MeNair, Pa.; F. B. Smith, N. Y.; R. B. Wallace, Pa.; C. F. 
Howell, N. J.; and H.C. Davis, Del. Freshman Class Elections. Wash- 
ington’s Birthday Orator, Phinizy, Ga.; Debater, Bird, Pa. 

Dec. 8ra.—Philadelphia Society Elections. President, D. Bovaird, ’89; 
Vice-President, W. J. George, ’89; Corresponding Secretary, J. O. Gayley, 
89; Recording Secretary, West, '90; Treasurer, Livingood, ’90; Libra- 





RESIDENTS OF PRINCETON and PARTICULARLY 
STUDENTS, when in New York, are very 
likely to be found at the 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Cor. oF BROADWAY & ELEVENTH STREET. 


It is so convenient to business, to transit lines in all directions, to the best places of evening 
entertainment, and withal, is so thoroughly kept and cared for in every particular that travel- 
lers, once becoming its guests, are naturally apt to make it their New York home. 

PRICES ARE VERY MODERATE. 





HAAS BROTHERS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Racquet, Lawn Tennis, Bicycle, Foot Ball, 
Base Ball, Rowing, Athletic and 
Gymnasium Goods, 


G0 West 26th Street, three doors east of 6th Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





Outfitters for Columbia College and most of the principal Colleges 
and Schools in the vicinity; also for the N. Y. Racquet Court Club and 
the N. Y. Athletic Club, &c., &c. 


Tennis Shoes re-soled. Tennis Racquets re-strung. 
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rians, Dennis, ’91,and Propst, ’91; Reading Room Officer, Leach, ’91; Book 
Committee, Life, ’89, Graham, ’89 and Baxter, ’90. Junior Class Elections. 
Washington’s Birthday Orator, K. L. Ames, Ill.; Debater, H. K. Den- 
linger, Pa. 

Dec. 10rTH.—Last Division Senior Speaking in Old Chapel, at 7:30 P.M. 

Dec. 11T#.—Examinations began. 

Dec. 14rH.—The Fourteenth Annual Bric-i-Brac appeared. 

Dec. 19TH—Jan. 2p.—Christmas Vacation. 





ESTABLISHED 1876. 


CHARLES HAUPTNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE 


ey RELIABLE ALL-LINEN 
ef Shirts and Collars 


HOSIER AND GLOVER. 
Gr. ssast. 1DPSO BROADWAY, =w york. 








KINNEY BROS. 


“DEBGEBS 
HIGH-CLASS CIGARETTES 








EGYPTIAN FLOWERS. CLEOPATRA. 


FINEST TURKISH, JENIDGE BLEND. 








MacCRELLISH & QUIGLEY, 


PRINTERS OF NASSAU LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


TRENTON, N. J. 











